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THE YAQUINA RAILROAD. 

The Tale of a Great Fiasco 

By Leslie M. Scott. 

This is a history of a monumental fiasco in railroad finance — 
of the railroad built in 1878-89 between Yaquina Bay and the 
near-summit of Cascade Mountains, 143 miles, with steamship 
extensions to San Francisco and steamboat connections up 
and down Willamette River from Corvallis and Albany. 

The project aimed to make Yaquina Bay the great seaport 
of the North Pacific Coast and the transcontinental terminus 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific or the Chicago and 
Northwestern railroad. The former had reached California 
in 1869 and the latter was contemplating a transcontinental 
line in 1887-89. Oregon had no through-rail route from the 
Eastern States, until opening of the Northern Pacific, August 
22, 1883, nor from California, until connections with the 
Central Pacific December 17, 1887. 

The plan of the Oregon Pacific was to open the first trans- 
continental rail route to Oregon, by crossing the State, east 
and west, through the mid-State region not yet (1915) served 
by railroad from Idaho, with an extension down Snake River 
to Lewiston — this to draw Columbia River traffic. It pur- 
posed to make the commerce of the Columbia River and the 
Willamette Valley tributary to a proposed metropolis at Ya- 
quina Bay ; to build there a city which should win priority from 
Portland. 

Even after Portland became the terminus of the Northern 
Pacific in 1883, of the Union Pacific in 1884 (November 11), 
and of the Central Pacific in 1887, the project continued with 
unabated vigor until the close of 1889. The scheme was at 
hey-day in 1886-89, in which period considerable shipments 
went by sea, to and from San Francisco, and by the Willamette 
River in connection with the railroad. The towns of Newport 
and Yaquina "boomed" and soared as "the future seaport of 
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the Northwest Coast." Town lots at Newport were advertised 
in 1889 at $1500 and $2000 each, which in five years were 
to be worth between $25,000 and $50,000 (see advertisements 
in Oregonian, Sept. 2, 1889). 

The company, Oregon Pacific Railroad, bonded for $15,000,- 
000, went to ruin in 1890-94 and its property was sold at fore- 
closure December 22, 1894, for $100,000, after three successive 
receivers had tried vainly to earn sufficient revenue for opera- 
tion, and after the sheriff had offered the road for sale at 
auction seven times previously. Not only did the original 
stock and bonds meet total loss, but wages and other debts 
of the receivership went unpaid or were scaled down to be- 
tween three and ten cents on the dollar. Finally, the ill- 
starred road passed to the Southern Pacific (1907), which even 
to this day is unable to wipe out the continuous deficit, and 
which during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, suffered 
a loss, over operation cost, of $202,522 (Poor's Manual of 
Railroads). 



The Yaquina railroad originated in 1871-72 with Colonel 
T. Egenton Hogg, who expanded it through successive stages 
and finally passed out of its affairs March 4, 1893, when re- 
moved as Receiver. His bondholders were men of New York 
and Baltimore, among the most prominent being John I. Blair, 
James Blair, A. S. Barnes, F. W. Rhinelander, Joseph Whar- 
ton, Howland G. Hazard, George S. Coe, George S. Brown, 
Alexander Brown, J. J. Belden, Henry Martin, Sylvester 
Kneeland, Geo. de B. Keim, Lindley Smyth, Samuel S. Sands, 
Stephen H. Little, Samuel A. Stern. Many other names of 
bondholders appear in the mortuary relics of the Company. 

The whole scheme was one of rosiest optimism. It was 
based on the mistaken notion that the traffic of the Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers could be diverted from its gravity 
water courses by railroad routes across mountains to a harbor 
that was too shallow for entrance of large ships (originally 
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15 feet depth at high tide; increased to 22 feet by government 
work after 1880) and could not compete with the superior 
Columbia River. Two of its own ocean ships were wrecked 
at the Bay entrance. Moreover, the scheme was fatuously 
financed, if not mismanaged; its capital, which was to build 
600 miles of railroad, was exhausted after construction of 143 
miles; and without connections it could not earn enough 
revenue even to pay operation. One who delves into its history 
wonders how the ruinous idea could have gained such momen- 
tum as to risk and sink so many millions of hard-earned dollars. 
The actual sum expended in Oregon, as I am informed by 
Mr. Wallis Nash, formerly Vice-President of the Company, 
was $4,250,000— about $30,000 a mile. Water lines cost an 
approximate $1,000,000 additional. I am unable to learn how 
much cash was realized from the $15,000,000 bonds of the 
company, or how much larger that cash sum was than the 
actual disbursements. It appears that only about one-third 
of the nominal bonded debt was expended for construction 
and equipment. 

The route of the Yaquina railroad, in earliest time, was 
that of an Indian trail, which followed a convenient gap in 
the Coast Mountains between tidewater and Willamette Valley. 
In 1860 the Oregon Legislature by joint resolution, requested 
the Oregon members of Congress to obtain right of way for a 
wagon road to "Aquina Bay" and stated that such wagon road 
"can be opened with comparatively small expense" (session 
laws, page 9). Congress in 1866 granted lands for a military 
wagon road from Corvallis to Yaquina and in the same year 
the Legislature passed these lands to the Corvallis and Yaquina 
Road Company (session laws, page 63). About this time 
Congress made several land grants in Oregon, namely : wagon 
road East of Eugene, 1864 ; east of Albany, 1866 ; Oregon and 
California Railroad, 1866 ; east of The Dalles, 1867 ; Roseburg- 
Coos Bay, 1869; Portland-McMinnville railroad, 1870. In 
this period the two rival railroads, projected south of Portland 
— "East Side" and "West Side" companies — were fighting for 
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possession of the land grant for the route to California. Citizens 
of Benton and Linn Counties wished for a railroad to Yaquina 
as well as to Portland and called for aid therefor. The Yaquina 
railroad idea then appeared in a joint memorial of the Oregon 
Legislature (Oct. 15, 1868) to Congress, urging aid for the 
Corvallis and Yaquina Railroad Company, 45 miles (session 
laws, page 128). The Legislature in 1870, by joint resolution, 
asked for a land grant for that purpose (session laws, page 
199). 

II. 

In 1871 Colonel Hogg first visited western Oregon and 
initiated the project. By this time a toll road for wagons 
had been opened between Corvallis and Elk City. In October, 
1872, Hogg incorporated the Corvallis and Yaquina Bay Rail- 
road Company. Two years later, for a larger purpose, he 
formed the Willamette Valley and Coast Railroad Company, 
to build a narrow gauge line, with extension into Eastern 
Oregon, incorporated July 2, 1874. For a subsidy, the Legis- 
lature granted to the company "all the tide and marsh lands 
situated in said county of Benton" (Act of Oct. 24, 1874; 
session laws, pages 51-62; Lincoln County not created until 
Feb. 20, 1893) and exempted the company from taxation for 
twenty years. Acceptance of the terms of this act was filed 
with the State by B. W. Wilson, President of the Company, and 
R. S. Strahan, secretary (November 10, 1874). This act 
required completion of the road within five years, but in 1878 
the Legislature granted six years' longer time. For an ad- 
ditional bounty citizens of Benton and Linn Counties, headed 
by Green B. Smith and Dr. J. R. Bayley, raised $35,000 in 
1878-79 (Oregonian Feb. 23, 1878, page 1). Directors of the 
company included W. B. Hamilton, Ashby Pierce, I. B. Henkle, 
M. Jacobs, Sol King, J. M. Currier, T. E. Cauthorn, J. Harris. 
In 1878-79 about $40,000 was expended for construction of 
the first ten miles west of Corvallis. Ground was "broken" 
May 17, 1877, at Corvallis and grading began May 6, 1878. 
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Surveys had begun in April, 1872, under George Mercer (Ore- 
gonian April 12, 1872, page 2), and were continued by James 
Kinney (Oregonian, Sept. 14, 1874, page 1). The survey 
crossed the Coast Mountains in 1875 (Oregonian, May 22). 
The estimate of construction cost was $4,285.11 a mile (Ore- 
gonian, July 19, 1875, page 1). 

Oregon at this time was in the first period of railroad de- 
velopment. Ben Holladay had opened the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad to Salem, Sept. 28, 1870; to Albany Dec. 8, 
1870; to Eugene, Oct. 9, 1871 ; to Roseburg Nov. 2, 1872. He 
had opened the Oregon Central to Hillsboro December 18, 
1871, and to St. Joseph, near McMinnville, Nov. 8, 1872. 
Henry Villard had come to Oregon as successor to Holladay 
in 1874-76, and in 1879 was projecting the line of the O. R. 
& N. along Columbia River eastward, extension of the Rose- 
burg railroad to Ashland and California and extension of the 
St. Joseph railroad to McMinnville (opened September, 1879), 
and to Corvallis (opened Jan. 28, 1880). The narrow gauge 
railroad, promoted by Joseph Gaston, who had begun con- 
struction in 1878 in Yamhill County, was beginning the career 
which was to reach north to Portland and south to Coburg, 
with expectancy of connection with the Central Pacific. Many 
residents of Benton County, spurred by these railroad schemes, 
thought their short and best route to tidewater was via Ya- 
quina Bay. Colonel Hogg, in their view, was their Holladay 
and their Villard, as a railroad builder. 

Hogg's second company made little progress. Capital was 
lacking and in order to secure it he looked to Eastern invest- 
ors and incorporated a more pretentious company, Oregon 
Pacific Railroad, September 15, 1880, with Wallis Nash, Sol 
King, Thomas E. Cauthorn, Zephin Job, fellow incorporators. 
This company was to be the financing guardian of the Wil- 
lamette Valley and Coast Railroad Company, which it under- 
took to carry forward on a larger scale and to connect with 
the Union Pacific. Hogg was President of the new Company ; 
William A. Hoag, First Vice-President ; Wallis Nash, Second 
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Vice-President; Isaac W. Smith, chief engineer; H. Yates, 
Superintendent. 

III. 

The prospectus of the new company, inviting buyers of 
bonds, was a highly-colored sample of rainbow finance. When 
one reads it at this distance of thirty-five years, he wonders 
that the promoters should have so badly misrepresented or mis- 
judged the poor security of the loan which they set about to 
"float." In these later days of awakened public conscience 
one doubts that such rainbow promises would be tolerated. 
(Reprint of Prospectus, Oregonian, Nov. 8, 1880.) 

The bonds were to mature in twenty years and draw inter- 
est at six per cent. They were to be secured by first mortgage 
on franchises and property of the two companies, the trustee 
being Farmers' Loan and Trust Company of New York. The 
issue was "$25,000 per mile of such railroad." There was no 
requirement that the issue be limited to $25,000 per mile of 
"completed" railroad. Nor was there any requirement, before 
issuance of the bonds, of engineer's or president's certificate, 
showing that certain mileage was finished or that anything 
material had been done at all. The only need was a declara- 
tion from the executive committee that the money was to be 
used "for the purposes of the corporation" (New York Even- 
ing Post article in Oregonian, Oct. 27, 1891). The trustee 
issued the whole amount of the bonds, but only 143 of the 
600 miles of road were built. 

The prospectus continued to state that the bond issue was 
for construction of the Coast division from Yaquina Bay to 
the "lumber districts of the Cascade Mountains"; that the 
mortgage was secured by a "land grant which covers the ocean 
front for over forty miles and also covers many miles of deep 
water front on both shores of Yaquina and Alsea Bay." This 
referred to the State land grant of tide and marsh lands in 
Benton County, of doubtful value. Other lands alluded to as se- 
curity were those of the wagon road company between Corval- 
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lis and Yaquina and the wagon road company, east of Albany, 
running through Eastern Oregon, neither of which, however, 
was an asset of the railroad then or later. Yet the prospectus 
said : "The proceeds of sales from the land grant constitute a 
sinking fund for the purchase or final payment of the bonds. 
.... The land grant alone, embracing, as it does, over 900,000 
acres of most valuable selected lands, including all tide and 
marsh lands in Benton County, will be worth, on the comple- 
tion of the road, more than the entire amount of the mortgage, 
thus practically leaving the entire railroad and equipment and 
the steamships and steamboats and other craft with enormous 
earning capacity, free from mortgage." 

The only assets of the company, at that time, were the grant 
of tide lands and ten miles of unfinished railroad west of Cor- 
vallis, that cost probably $75,000. The Company never re- 
ceived a land grant from Congress. Hogg and his associates 
were understood to hold options for purchase of the two wagon 
road grants. Even if these lands had secured the bonds, their 
value was very uncertain, and at best, small compared with 
the sum borrowed. 

Further, the prospectus estimated an enormous revenue from 
freight and passenger traffic. The net earnings, after operating 
expenses, of the first 130 miles of railroad were estimated 
"conservatively" at $1,062,000 a year, or nearly six times 
the annual interest. The actual earnings never verified these 
predictions in slightest degree. The promoters not only over- 
estimated the volume of traffic of the Willamette Valley but 
grossly exaggerated the part of that traffic which would come 
to them. The Willamette Valley already had two big lines 
of railroad, south from Portland, and a third was then build- 
ing. Besides, river steamboats controlled a large traffic by 
way of Portland. Moreover, the port of Yaquina was inade- 
quate for large ships, because its entrance then had a maximum 
depth at high tide of only 14 or 15 feet, according to the season 
of the year. (Reports of U. S. Engineers.) Time proved 
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that the Yaquima railroad could obtain only a small share of 
Willamette Valley traffic. 

Hogg's resource for raising money had to meet many ob- 
stacles and it is fair to acknowledge the able manner in which 
he overcame them and persuaded bond buyers. At a public 
speech at Corvallis, October 26, 1881, he announced the success 
of his financing plans (address reported by Alfred Holman in 
Oregonian, November 2, 1881). "The means necessary to 
construct the line of the Oregon Pacific Railroad," said Hogg, 
"from Yaquina Bay to the Eastern part of our state and thence 
to Boise City, have been secured and we all hope the result 
will be speedy construction of the same. The very opposition 
that we met with and which seemed at times to be overwhelm- 
ing, called the attention of those, who were seeking invest- 
ments, to our project and thus the persevering effort to defeat 
us was the best argument that our enterprise was good. We 
are tonight prepared to say (and we believe that facts will 
bear out the assertion) that before the close of another twelve- 
month, the Oregon Pacific Road will be built from Yaquina 
Bay to a point east of the Cascade Mountains." 

Hogg explained that the "opposition" came from foes in 
the "central portion of the state," evidently adverting to Vil- 
lard's railroad interests. He said his road would be "inde- 
pendent" of those interests and of the narrow gauge railway 
which Scotch investors were then building ; and that he would 
put barges on the Willamette, Columbia and Snake Rivers to 
draw freight for his railroad. "But our immediate work is 
the grand trunk line through, to join hands with those building 
to meet us at Boise City and I promise you now that within 
two years and a half we shall have the work completed and, 
by joining with Eastern connections will make a grand trunk 
line through to the East from Yaquina Bay. . . The Oregon 
Pacific line by its connections Eastward from Boise City will 
be shorter than any of the trunk lines now built or proposed, by 
nearly 300 miles." The ocean voyage between Portland and 
San Francisco, then three and one-half days, Hogg said his 
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road would cut to forty hours. Freight rates his road would 
cut in half. 

IV. 

At this time grading was in progress and locomotives and 
rails were en route both by rail to San Francisco and via 
Panama. Engineers located the line early in the Summer of 
1881 under Wallis Nash. At the time of Hogg's speech grad- 
ing was finished fifteen miles west of Corvallis and some similar 
work was done at Yaquina Bay. Rails were delivered at the 
Bay, after being re-shipped at San Francisco, because large 
ships could not enter Yaquina (description by Alfred Holman 
in Oregonian, Nov. 2, 1881). Construction progressed stead- 
ily, except for an interval, August to December, 1883, until 
the first train ran from Corvallis to Yaquina in March, 1885. 
(Oregonian, March 15.) Completion of that part of the road 
was celebrated by an excursion train April 4, 1885. Grading 
had been finished Nov. 21, 1884. The Corvallis-Philomath line 
had been opened in Oct. 1884, on which event J. Henkle, Sr., 
pioneer of 1852, drove the "silver spike," signalling the arrival 
at Philomath of the first locomotive. Surveys for connection 
with the Oregon Short line fifty miles east of Huntington 
were completed in December, 1884 (Oregonian, Dec. 16, 1884). 
At this time connection with the "narrow gauge" lines of 
Willamette Valley was contemplated, via King's Valley. The 
narrow gauge had been under lease to the O. R. & N. since 
Oct. 1, 1881, but after Villard's retirement and repudiation of 
the lease by the O. R. & N. Nov. 15, 1884, the narrow gauge 
needed reorganization and a tidewater outlet. This plan did 
not develop. 

The Oregon Pacific, soon after completion of its line between 
Corvallis and Yaquina, instituted freight and passenger con- 
nections with San Francisco. The first carload of wheat was 
shipped from Philomath to Corvallis Aug. 11, 1885. Steam- 
ship connections began Sept. 14, 1885. The fare between 
Corvallis and the California City was $14, the wheat rate $4.50 
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a ton. The first steamship was the Yaquina City, which con- 
tinued the route from Sept., 1885, until she was wrecked 
inside the bar of Yaquina Bay Dec. 5, 1887. In January of 
that year the steamship Santa Maria, was put on the route with 
the Yaquina City and was reinforced in August, 1887, by the 
steamships Willamette Valley and Eastern Oregon. To take 
the place of the wrecked Yaquina City the steamship Yaquina 
Bay arrived at the Bay December 9, 1888, where she was 
wrecked on the south jetty on her first trip. During 1887 
the company maintained a frequent service with three steam- 
ships, but business was sufficient to operate only the Willam- 
ette Valley in August, 1888. In January-February, 1889, 
the Santa Maria and Willamette Valley were on the route. 
In October-December, 1889, the Willamette Valley operated 
alone. In 1887 the Yaquina City and the Willamette Valley 
carried 24,000 tons of wheat to San Francisco and the re- 
turning tonnage was about 200 a trip. 

For Willamette River connections the railroad company 
built three large steamers — William M. Hoag, N. S. Bentley, 
and Three Sisters, which together maintained an alternate day 
service between Portland and Corvallis. The trip took two 
days, with one night stay at Salem. These water lines were 
operated by the Oregon Development Company, a subsidiary 
of the Oregon Pacific. They were essential as "feeders" to 
the railroad. 

After completion of the railroad from Yaquina to Cor- 
vallis, the next step was extension to Albany. The Willam- 
ette Valley and Coast Railroad Company was authorized in 
1880 to bridge the Willamette River at Albany but the fran- 
chise was not utilized at once. For a subsidy for the extension, 
Albany citizens raised $40,000 in 1885-86. The bridge was 
finished Jan. 5, 1887, and the first passenger train between 
Corvallis and Albany ran on Jan. 6, 1887; the first regular 
freight train January 13, 1887. The whole project received 
impetus in 1886 from the visit of John I. Blair and Percy R. 
Pyne, of New York, bondholders of the Oregon Pacific and 
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directors of the Chicago & Northwestern, who inspected the 
route to the summit of Cascade Mountains, and commended 
the enterprise highly. Pyne said in The Oregonian of Au- 
gust 23, 1886: 

"I have seen enough to convince me that the story has been 
but half told. I believe the Oregon Pacific will be a profitable 
railroad and that a great city will grow up at Yaquina Bay." 
It was widely believed that the Oregon Pacific would connect 
at or near Boise City with the Chicago and Northwestern. 

Notwithstanding this hopeful prospect, construction east 
of Albany halted in March, 1887, but on June 9, 1887, a bond 
syndicate at New York announced that it would carry forward 
the extension to Boise (Oregonian, June 10, 1887). The 
syndicate bore the names of Rowland G. Hazard, Samuel S. 
Sands, A. S. Barnes, T. Egenton Hogg, S. V. White, George 
S. Brown, F. W. Rhinelander. "This syndicate," ran the New 
York Dispatch to The Oregonian (June 9, 1887), "assures 
the completion of the road from its starting point at Yaquina 
Harbor, Ore., to its eastern terminus, Boise City, Idaho." 

Contracts for construction to the summit of Cascade Moun- 
tains were let in the summer of 1887 to Nelson Bennett and 
G. W. Hunt. Both contractors disagreed with the company 
and quit December 14, 1887, and litigation followed the dis- 
pute. The company let new contracts for this work in July- 
August, 1888, to Brink and West for thirty miles out of 
Albany, and to James J. Searle, E. B. Deane and Job & Neu- 
gass for successive stages. Construction did not continue in 
1890. The farthest point of the finished track was Boulder 
Creek, about twelve miles from the summit. On October 26, 
1890, after the Company defaulted in interest, it went into 
receivership with Hogg named as receiver, by the State Cir- 
cuit Court for Benton County, M. L. Pipes, Judge. The peti- 
tion for receivership came from the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, of New York, trustee for the bondholders. (Ore- 
gonian, Oct. 30, 1890.) 
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Now began four years of tribulation for the Oregon Pacific, 
strife for factions of bondholders and loss for employes and 
other creditors of the receivership, the whole culminating in 
foreclosure sale for $100,000, December 22, 1894, of which 
sum $66,000 was used to pay taxes and court fees and $34,000 
remained to meet claims that had been scaled down from more 
than $1,000,000 to $341,971— labor and material, attorneys 
and various receivers' certificates. Needless to say the $15,- 
000,000 bonds proved wholly worthless. Most of the indebt- 
edness of the receivership was a total loss. The "preferred" 
claims selected for pro rata payment out of the $34,000 in- 
cluded $138,013.43 for labor; $39,525.17 with 8 per cent in- 
terest from April 10, 1893, which sum was advanced to pay 
labor by A. S. Heidlebach, J. H. Halstead, John I. Blair and 
Joseph Wharton at a critical period; $16,674.19 for insurance; 
$68,632.99 for material and miscellaneous items. This ap- 
portionment, filed by the referee Feb. 1, 1896, was approved 
by the State Circuit Court, Fullerton Judge, March 18, 1896. 
(Report in Oregonian, Feb. 24, 1896.) 

In the four-year receivership period (1890-94) the sheriff 
sold the railroad three times; for $1,000,000, Jan. 20, 1892, to 
Zephin Job, representing bondholders; for $200,000, Dec. 15, 
1893, to representatives of bondholders ; and for $100,000, Dec. 
22, 1894, to A. B. Hammond and E. L. Bonner. The first 
sale failed, through delinquency of the bidders; the second 
was set aside by the Court, which held the bid price $200,000 
inadequate. The sheriff made five other attempts to sell the 
property in 1892-94. 

Quarrels broke out early in the foreclosure proceedings, 
between factions of bondholders. Decree of foreclosure and 
order of sale were entered in the State Court April 27, 1891, 
and sale was finally set for Jan. 20, 1892. Priority of pay- 
ment from proceeds of the sale was the issue of contention. 
Finally after conferences of the bondholders in New York, 
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October-December, 1891, it was agreed to hand over the bonds 
to some person or corporation mutually to be agreed upon 
and to accept the plan of a reorganization committee; also 
to have Hogg bid in the road at foreclosure sale at a price 
sufficient to pay floating indebtedness and bond the road anew 
for completion, without voiding the interests of the old bond- 
holders. But after Job bid in the property for Hogg, Jan. 
20, 1892, for $1,000,000, a large faction of old bondholders 
led by Blair and Wharton began a bitter fight against Hogg, 
charging him with conspiracy to get possession at a low price 
and to cheat out the old bondholders (Oregonian, Feb. 18, 
1892). The fight finally culminated in removal of Hogg as 
receiver, Mar. 4, 1893. But before that result, the opponents 
of Hogg took their contest into the United States Circuit 
Court at Portland, in February, 1892, where they sought to 
withhold the sheriff's certificate of sale, on the ground that 
Hogg was scheming to pass the property to a new company 
with a heavy prior mortgage attached, thus crowding out old 
bondholders. They petitioned to have the sheriff pass the 
certificate to a trustee, in conformity with prior agreements 
with Hogg. They also alleged that Hogg had issued $250,000 
certificates as receiver, which were fraudulent. Hogg an- 
swered that the bid price, $1,000,000, was low because it had 
to be cash and that the bondholders had failed to arrange for 
such sum ; that the necessary method of raising funds was a 
bond issue of a new Company and that he was acting in good 
faith towards" all parties concerned. The testimony was pre- 
sented before Judge M. P. Deady May 2-3, 1892 (Oregonian, 
May 3, 1892, Zy 2 cols.). The Court on May 9 ordered both 
parties into a stipulation to pass the bankrupt railroad to a 
new company which should bond the property for needed funds 
according to the reorganization agreement. The court saw no 
evidence of conspiracy on Hogg's part to defraud the old bond- 
holders (text of decree in Oregonian, May 10, 1892). Cre- 
ation of a new company, Oregon Pacific Railway, capital 
$18,000,000, followed this decision — incorporated July 30, 
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1892, at Salem by Wm. M. Hoag, Wallis Nash, B. W. Wil- 
son, Z. Job, Abraham Hackleman. The parties interested 
could not co-operate, however, the Job purchase fell through, 
and the reorganization plan came to naught. 

VI. 

Meanwhile the railroad was fast running behind its rev- 
enues. Bondholders' quarrels with Hogg's management con- 
tinued. Poor business conditions added to the company's 
troubles. It was plain that there must be a change of admin- 
istration and a new receiver. Moreover Hogg did not devote 
his personal attention to the property nor stay in Oregon. 
On March 4 Judge Fullerton appointed as receiver Everest W. 
Hadley, who had served as Superintendent of the road and 
was a resident of Corvallis. This change followed the wishes 
of the Blair-Wharton bondholders. Their attorney, John P. 
Fay, of Seattle, said that they had long wished reorganization 
and desired then to develop the property (interview in Ore- 
gonian, April 20, 1893). Judge Fullerton's order removing 
Hogg cited that the latter was "no longer a suitable person 
to serve as such receiver" ; "he has neglected the duties of his 
trust in that he has since his appointment (Oct. 26, 1890) 
constantly resided outside of the State of Oregon"; "has 
delegated his duties to subordinates" ; "his interests are di- 
rectly opposed and antagonistic to the interests of a large 
number of the other bondholders" ; "he hindered and delayed 
the experts sent out to examine the properties advertised to 
be sold" ; "the interests of all concerned will be conserved by 
the removal." (Oregonian, March 7, 1893.) 

Hogg's receivership lasted 26 months, during which time 
the payrolls of employes went arrears ten months, to a total 
sum of $127,000. Hogg issued in credit certificates, $800,000, 
which at his removal were worth 60 cents on the dollar in Wall 
Street (Oregonian, March 7, 1893). Other indebtedness in- 
cluded material claims $25,000 and taxes — the whole being 
in excess of $1,000,000. The receiver had been selling certifi- 
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cates at 40 per cent discount, in order to raise necessary funds. 
This practice was stopped by the new receiver, Hadley, but 
it is fair to Hogg to add, that the company continued to pile 
up deficit under the two successive receivers, although in re- 
duced degree. 

Hadley's receivership, from March 4, 1893, to Jan. 4, 1894, 
piled up a further deficit of $59,864 — earnings $171,045; ex- 
penses $230,909 (Oregonian, Feb. 4, 1894)— this despite his 
best efforts to economize. This was in the midst of the "hard 
times" of the period, which of course, added to the troubles 
of the company. All three divisions of traffic, ocean, rail and 
river, showed heavy losses during Hadley's period — ocean, 
$18,398; rail, $25,348; river, $9,388. Repairs cost $60,000— 
which was about the amount of Hadley's deficit. These were 
necessary because the road was on the verge of physical wreck. 
In his final report he stated that his economies amounted to 
$100,000 a year over Hogg's receivership. One of the early 
acts of Hadley was to pay $40,000 to employes, which sum 
was advanced in April, 1893, by John I. Blair, Joseph Whar- 
ton, A. S. Heidlebach and J. H. Halstead, and which was 
finally repaid ten cents on the dollar in 1896, from proceeds 
of the $100,000 sale of Dec. 22, 1894. Hadley went to New 
York to persuade the bondholders to make extensions but found 
everywhere "great indifference and evident inclination to re- 
gard the matter as a dead horse." (Oregonian, Dec. 25, 1893.) 

At the time of Hadley's appointment, the State Court or- 
dered the property again sold by the sheriff, but not until 
Dec. 15, 1893, was a sale effected, this time for $200,000, the 
bid coming from James Blair, Joseph Wharton, J. J. Belden, 
Henry Martin, F. K. Pendleton and S. S. Hollingsworth. The 
Court refused confirmation of this sale, Dec. 16, owing to gen- 
eral disappointment over a price which fell so far below the 
debts of the company — more than $1,000,000 — and which 
would not have satisfied preferred claims, including dues of 
employes. (Oregonian, Dec. 17, 1893.) Next day at San 
Francisco W. A. Swinerton, assignee of claims against the 
Company, attached the steamer Willamette Valley for $13,209. 
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Hadley voiced the general dissatisfaction with the $200,000 
bid, in a statement published in The Oregonian December 25, 

1893. He said that the bid was absurd, that the property as 
a railroad was worth $3,500,000 and as "scraps," $400,000. 
Rather than confirm the sale, Hadley urged that the road be 
turned over to employes and material men "as the creditors 
most at interest, to be by them torn up and sold, as they might 
deem best." His appraisal of "scraps" was as follows: 

13,300 tons rails at $15 $200,000 

14 locomotives at $3,000 28,000 

2 locomotives at $500 1,000 

Passenger coaches 8,000 

258 box cars at $150 12,000 

Other freight equipment 1,400 

50,000 new ties at 10c 5,000 

Supplies in storehouse 10,000 

Steamship Willamette Valley 40,000 

Tug Resolute 5,000 

Tools in machine shop 10,000 

3 river steamboats at $2000 6,000 

Land and buildings 10,000 

Water tanks, switches, etc 3,000 

Incidentals 10,000 

$400,000 

Charles Clark, who succeeded Hadley as receiver Jan. 4, 

1894, was unable to check the growing deficit. In the course 
of this year it became manifest that the only remedy was to 
sell the property for what it would bring. The Court had 
vainly fixed a minimum price of $1,000,000 and then of $1,250,- 
000 in 1892-93. By December, 1894, the accumulated claims 
were more than $1,166,000: Hogg certificates $800,000; Had- 
ley certificates, $81,000; labor and material $225,000; taxes 
and court costs $60,000. (Oregonian, December 26, 1894.) 
On July 23, 1894, the sheriff again offered the property but 
received no bid. His final offer, on December 22, 1894, 
brought a bid of $100,000 from Hammond and Bonner. The 
State Circuit Court confirmed the sale January 19, 1895, and 
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the State Supreme Court confirmed it July 22, 1895. Wallis 
Nash opposed the confirmation on the ground that certain 
English buyers would pay $200,000; so also George Bigham 
of Salem and J. K. Weatherford and Percy Kelly, of Albany, 
who represented various claims. (Statement of Company 
finances, Oregonian, January 3, 20, 1895 ; July 29, 1895 ; Feb. 
2, 24, 1896; March 19, 1896.) Taxes and court costs, amount- 
ing to $66,000 were first satisfied out of the $100,000, leaving 
$34,000 for satisfaction of nearly $1,200,000 claims, that were 
scaled down by the referee to $341,971. (Oregonian, Febru- 
ary 2, 24, 1896.) The people of Corvallis voiced approval of 
the Supreme Court's decision at a public demonstration July 
22, 1895. 

VII. 

A well-known and esteemed citizen of Oregon, Mr. Wallis 
Nash, who gave many of his best years to the Oregon Pacific, 
tells me that the project was wrecked by factional dissensions, 
which balked its completion and final success. On account 
of my high regard for Mr. Nash, I wish to insert here a para- 
graph from one of his recent letters on this subject : 

"It is just to remember that no one connected with the man- 
agement of the Company had any idea except that the receiver- 
ship (October, 1890) was a step in the way to reorganization 
by the bondholders. Dissensions among those bondholders 
and financiers, of the most virulent kind, was the cause of the 
total wreck of the enterprise. This same dissension foiled 
every effort that Colonel Hogg put forth until he died (1896) 
for the resumption and completion of the road." 

The new Company, incorporated to take over the Oregon 
Pacific property by A. B. Hammond, Edwin Stone and Charles 
Clark, April 12, 1895, was the Oregon Central and Eastern 
Railway. This Company was succeeded by the Corvallis and 
Eastern Railroad, which Hammond incorporated December 15, 
1897, capital $2,500,000, for the purpose of bonding for ex- 
tension through Eastern Oregon, but the project was not 
carried out. 
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The various accessory properties of the Oregon Pacific 
were sold by Hammond after his purchase in 1904, at 
handsome profits. Among those properties were the follow- 
ing, which Mr. Nash informs me brought prices approximately 
as follows : Steamship Willamette Valley, $40,000 ; Tug Reso- 
lute, $17,000; three river steamboats, $35,000; rolling stock 
$100,000; total $192,000. Later, on December 18, 1907, Ham- 
mond sold the Corvallis and Eastern Company for an addi- 
tional $750,000, to E. H. Harriman, who conveyed it to the 
Southern Pacific, where the ownership now lodges. Before 
this sale it was reported that the Goulds contemplated Yaquina 
Bay as a northern terminus of their Western Pacific railroad 
(Oregonian, May 21, 1905), but the report did not materialize 

Impatient at the inaction of the Corvallis and Eastern, as to 
the Eastern Oregon extension, Wallis Nash and others in- 
corporated the Co-operative Christian Federation, Feb. 21, 
1906, to build the road into that region, for colonization pur- 
poses (Oregonian, Feb. 22, 1906, page 10; March 1, 1906, 
page 10). Other officers of the Federation were J. Frank 
Watson, Samuel Connell, L. O. Ralston, C. E. S. Wood, of 
Portland; J. R. Blackaby, of Ontario; N. U. Carpenter, of 
Baker; C. W. Thompson, of Pendleton; H. S. Wallace, and 
David Leppert. For a railroad branch of the Federation, 
Mr. Nash organized at Portland in July, 1906, the Mid-Oregon 
& Eastern Railway, Portland to Mehama, Idanha and Ontario, 
$13,125,000 capital, Wallis Nash, president. (Details in Ore- 
gonian, December 23, 1906.) Announcement that funds were 
pledged to build the railroad was made in The Oregonian Jan- 
uary 6, 1907, after return of Mr. Nash from London. This 
project ended with the sale of the Yaquina Railroad to Har- 
riman and the Southern Pacific. 

The railroad has served since as a local branch of the South- 
ern Pacific. Yaquina Bay as a seaport affords little or no 
railroad traffic and the National Government feels no incentive 
to develop deep channel at the Bay entrance. 



